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The Archbishop was about to leave the city after the
celebration of Easter. A vessel was wanted for his
voyage. His people, after examining all that were in
the port (this purveyance, it must be presumed, was of
ancient usage), chose that of a rich merchant, cast the
valuable lading on the shore, and proceeded to seize
the bark for the Archbishop's use. The merchant's
men resisted, headed by his son: it ended in a furious
fray. When the Archbishop heard of it, he threatened
summary punishment against the seditious youths.
" For," proceeds the historian, " he was a man endowed
with every virtue, and renowned for his justice in civil,
as well as in ecclesiastical causes." Lambert admits,
indeed, "that he was liable to transports of ungovern-
able anger." The whole city rose in insurrection ; the
Archbishop was hurried, to save his life, to the church
of St. Peter. His palace, his cellars were plundered:
his chapel, with the pontifical robes, and even the
sacred vessels, destroyed; one of his attendants, mis-
taken for the Archbishop, was killed: the Archbishop
hardly made his escape in disguise. But the country
people were attached to Hanno, perhaps hated the
citizens; a military force sprang up among his vassals;
the city was forced to surrender. Six hundred of the
wealthiest merchants withdrew to the court of King
Henry to implore his intercession. The soldiers of the
Archbishop, it was given out without his sanction,
plundered and committed horrible cruelties. The
Archbishop wreaked a terrible vengeance on the first
movers in the tumult; the son of the merchant and
many others were blinded, many scourged, and the
city, the richest and most powerful north of the Alps,
was a long time before it recovered its former pros-
perity.